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AMATEURS TAKE NOTIGE. 
PRICES OF CHEMICAL OUTFITS: 


For 4x5, complete, $6.50 For 5x8, complete, 7 
For 6}x8}, complete, $9.00 


THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 





2 Japanned Pans, |1 oz. Sulphuric Acid, 
1 4-0z. Graduate, 1 bottle Negative Varnish, 
1 set 5-in. jap. Scales and Weights,| 1 doz. Dry Plates, 
1 oz. Bromide Ammonium, 1 Scovill Note Book, 
1 lb. Neutral Oxalate Potash, 1 * Focusing Cloth, 
1 ‘“ Protosulphate Iron, (1 W. IT. A. Ruby Lantern. 
i * — Soda, | 1 How to Make Pictures. 
1] >. Alum, | 

For 4x5, $4.75 For 5x8, $6.00 


For 64x83}, $7.00 


RINTING OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF AS FOLLOWS: 


P| 





THE | 


1 Printing Frame, |1 lb. Hyposulphite of Soda, 
1 Porcelain Pan Deep, 2 doz. sheets, Card-board with Gilt 
1 8. P. C. Vulcanite Tray, Form, 
2 dozen 8. P. C. Sensitized Albu- | 1 3 pint Jar Parlor Paste, 
men Paper, '1 1} inch Bristle Brush, 
1 bottle French Azotate | for | 1 Glass Form (for trimming prints), 
1 “* Chlor.Gold,7 }gr. f toning,| 1 Robinson’s Straight Trimmer. 
1 2-0z. Graduate, 


VIEW ALBUMS. 


Each Album has 48 pages, 24 leaves, and desirable for mounting 
valuable prints, in such a manner as to be kept in good condition. 
Albums for 4x5 pictures $1.10 | Albums for 64x8} “ $1.95 

“ 5x8 * 1.30 | ” “ 8x10 2.40 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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PLATINUM PRINTING. 


BY J. C. BROWNE. 


A few years ago the platinum printing 
process was brought out in England by 
Mr. Willis, and soon after was intro- 
duced into this country. 

To those who admired a dull or mat 
finish on their prints, instead of the 
highly polished surface of albumen pic- 
tures, it was a charming innovation, and 
the tone, somewhat similar to an en- 
graving, was most acceptable in an 
artistic point of view. For some reason 
this process has never received the atten- 
tion that it merited. Perhaps the cost 
at first was an objection, being about 
double that of albumen printing, but 
recently the materials have been re- 
duced so that the difference in cost be- 
tween the two forms of printing is not 
of great moment. 

Although much can be said in favor 
of platinum printing, there is a fault to 
be found with it that should be men- 
tioned, as it is of a serious nature. For 
the benefit of your readers who are not 
posted in the process, it may be of 
interest to say a few words in explana- 
tion of it. A sheet of sized paper is 
coated with a solution composed of the 
salts of iron and platinum. This ope- 
ration must be done in a room free from 
white light. When the paper is shor- 
oughly dry, it is sensitive, and ready for 
use, and may be printed at once by ex- 
posure under a negative in a printing 





frame similar to albumen paper; but, 
unlike the latter, the platinum print 
shows only a faint image of the picture 
when removed from the printing frame, 
and requires to be developed. This is 
accomplished by taking the print away 
from white light, and placing it, face 
down, upon a Hof solution of oxalate of 
potash contained in a shallow dish kept 
hot over a gas flame. As soon as the 
sensitive paper touches the oxalate solu- 
tion, the picture will appear in all its 
beauty. The next process is to free the 
print from the iron salt, which is done 
by washing in several baths of water 
containing a small proportion of hydro- 
chloric acid. After a rapid wash in 
pure water the prints can be removed, 
and hung up to dry. The picture is 
now finished. All the manipulations 
are rapid, and easy to understand. It 
is of the greatest importance that the 
paper must be used soon after sensitiz- 
ing, and that it must be thoroughly 
dry before printing. 

Having described very briefly tle im- 
portant details of the sensitizing, print- 
ing, developing, clearing, etc., we will 
now consider the fault mentioned in 
connection with it. The reader will ob- 
serve that the paper is sized, and also 
that a fof solution is necessary in de- 
velopment. Now, the action of a hot 
solution upon a sized paper coated with 
the salts of iron and platinum is to pre- 
cipitate the platinum where the light 
has penetrated through the negative, 
but at the same time the sizing has been 
removed from the paper. Ifa properly 
finished platinum print should be placed 
in a position where no air, carrying with 
it a mixture of gases, dust, dampness, 
etc., could reach it, that print would 
keep indefinitely in good order ; but, 
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on the contrary, if the print should be 
exposed to the injurious effects de- 
scribed, and at the same time be sub- 
jected to a moderate amount of hand- 
ling, the high lights of the picture will 
soon show signs of yellowing, which 
in time causes serious trouble. It’might 
be said, why do not plain paper silver 
prints as well as albumen pictures turn 
yellow more frequently than platinum 
pictures, especially prints on plain paper, 
as that paper is also sized? The reason 
is that the sizing of the plain paper 
silver print is not disturbed, as the solu- 
tions used are cold or tepid ; but in the 
case of platinum, the ot developing 
solution dissolves the sizing from the 
paper, leaving it soft and spongy and 
more ready to absorb the gases, dust, 
etc., ever present in the air. This 
failure to retain the high lights perfectly 
white has given considerable trouble, 
especially in contact work. Having 
spoken of its faults, the reader must 
give the process credit for a great deal 
of good. In silver prints the entire 
picture may not only turn yellow, but 
fade away eventually ; while in platinum 
the high lights in time may yellow, but 
we doubt if any thing except zifro- 
murtatic acid will completely obliterate 
the picture. 

It must be remembered that to obtain 
satistactory platinum prints, only suit- 
able negatives should be used. The 
negative must be strong, free from all 
fog or staining, not of cast iron density, 
but decidedly vigorous in character, a 
trifle more dense than may be used for 
silver printing. A large proportion of 
dry plate negatives are entirely un- 
suitable for platinum contact printing. 
It is simply impossible to obtain a 
good print when weak negatives are 
used. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
while perfection has not been secured in 
any photographic printing process, yet 
the advance in that direction is marked 
with improvement, and, although plat- 
inum has its faults, it has also many 
advantages to be noted in its favor. 

For those wishing to try the process, 
we give the following directions as pub- 
lished by the patentee: 

















GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PROCESS. 


The sensitized paper, containing only 
salts of iron and platinum, is exposed 
under a negative or in the solar camera 
in the usual manner; it is then floated 
for two or three seconds on a hot solu- 
tion of oxalate of potash; after this it 
is washed in a weak solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, and finally in water. 

Sensitizing.-—This operation is im- 
portant, and upon it the success of the 
printing mostly depends. Should any 
failures arise, they will in most cases be 
referable to errors in sensitizing. The 
instructions given should be strictly 
adhered to. 

Sensitizing should be done in a room 
lighted by a yellow or very feeble white 
light, or by gas. 

For contact printing the sensitizer is 
made by dissolving 60 grains of plat- 
inum salt in one ounce of the iron 
solution. To facilitate the solution 
of the salt, it should be well stirred 
with a glass rod until it is dissolved. 
The sensitizing solution should be used 
as soon as tt is made, otherwise decom- 
position is likely to occur, especially 
in warm weather. As a rule, the solu- 
tion will keep perfectly good for half 
an hour. Sensitizing solutions which 
have decomposed give flat prints with 
impure whites. 

For contact work on smooth 18x22 
paper, a little less than two drachms of 
sensitizer will be found sufficient to coat 
a sheet. 

The paper should be placed face up- 
wards on the special glass-topped table, 
and secured there by the side springs 
(clothes clips). A little less than two 
drachms of sensitizer should be put on 
the middle of the sheet ; it should then 
be spread over the surface in as even 
a manner as possible by the squeegee. 

For contact work on sized rough 
paper, the same quantity of sensitizer 
may be employed, but the coating is 
better distributed by means of a small 
pad of flannel made soft by a tuft of 
cotton placed inside. 

As soon as sensitized, the paper should 
be hung up by two corners until the 
moisture has disappeared from its sur- 
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face. This should take ten minutes. It 
should then be made ferfectly dry by 
warming before a fire or stove. (It is 
of the utmost importance that the paper 
be made thoroughly dry.) 

It is important to allow a sufficient 
time to elapse between the sensitizing 
and drying. If the sensitized paper be 
dried too soon, some of the image will 
float off in the developing bath, and 
there will be a partial destruction of 
half tone. On the other hand, if it be 
not dried say within twelve minutes 
after sensitizing, there will be a tendency 
to flatness, and the image probably will 
be too much sunk in, 

When the air is very dry it is neces- 
sary to create a moist atmosphere in the 
sensitizing room by watering the floor 
or walls, in order to prevent the paper 
from becoming too rapidly surface dry. 
A damp cupboard or damping box may 
be conveniently used for this purpose. 

Exposure to light.—The sensitized pa- 
per before exposure to light is of a yel- 
low color. During exposure the parts 
affected by light become of a pale grey- 
ish-brown color, and finally of an orange 
tint (sometimes very dingy). When the 
last change has occurred it indicates 
that the iron salt has been completely 
deoxidized, so that further action of the 
light produces no more effect on it. 
When printing from a negative having 
strong contrasts it is frequently found 
that the deepest shadows of the print 
are of this orange tint and are lighter in 
color than the parts rather less exposed 
to light. Parts in which this change 
has taken place are said to be solarized. 

The correct exposure is ascertained 
by inspection of the paper in a weak 
lig’it in the usual manner. A little ex- 
perience will enable the exposure to be 
determined very accurately. 

As a general rule the exposure is com- 
plete when the detatt in the high lights 
becomes faintly visible. 

As soon as the exposure of each print 
is complete, the print should be placed 
in a tin can or other suitable receptacle, 
containing a little dry chloride of cal- 
cium, to preserve it from moisture until 
it is developed. 

Development.—Development should 











be conducted in a feeble white light, or 
gas light. 

It may be proceeded with immediately 
after the print is exposed, or more con- 
veniently at the end of the day’s print- 
ing. 
The developer is made by dissolving 
130 grains of oxalate of potash in each 
ounce of water. A large quantity of 
this solution may be made up. It will 
keep indefinitely. The solution should 
be made faintly acid by oxalic acid. 

The development of contact prints is 


| effected by floating the printed surface 


of the paper for a few seconds on this 
developing solution, which is conveni- 
ently contained, in a flat-bottom dish of 
enamelled iron or of porcelain, support- 
ed on an iron tripod. A Bunsen burner, 
with rose-top to spread the flame, forms 
the best means for supplying the heat ; 
or a spirit lamp may be used. Ifa por- 
celain dish be used, care should be taken 
to prevent the flame from impinging di- 
rectly upon it. 

A temperature varying between 170° 
and 180° Fah. may be considered the 
standard temperature for the developer. 

For prints on rough paper it is better 
to stir up the developer between each 
development in order to destroy any 
scum which may form. 

After the batch of prints have been 
developed, the solution should be put in 
a bottle for future use. Before again 
using this solution for developing it 
should be decanted from any green 
crystals (of no value) which may have 
formed, and then enough fresh oxalate of 
potash solution should be added to it to 
bring it up to its original bulk. 

To develop large solar prints, a V- 
shaped trough should be used. A suffi- 
cient quantity of developer should be 
heated in this trough by a row of small 
gas jets placed underneath, or by any 
other convenient device. 

The print is developed by being slowly 
and steadily drawn through the liquid 
at the bottom of the trough ; it is held 
under the surface of the liquid by a 
heavy glass rod ; this glass rod revolves 
as the print is drawn under it. To per- 
form this operation with ease it is better 
for two persons to be engaged about it. 
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One should hold the lower edge of the 
print, dip it into the trough, then place 
the glass rod over it, and begin to pull 
through slowly and steadily, the other 
person holding the upper edge, lowers the 
sheet easily in a corresponding manner. 

Clearing and washing.—The de- 
veloped prints must be washed in at 
least ¢wo baths of a weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid, but three would be 
better, to clear them. One ounce acid 
to 60 ounces water. 

As soon as the prints have been re- 
moved from the developing dish, they 
should be immersed face downwards in 
the first bath of acid, and after they 
have remained in it for about ten min- 
utes they should be removed to the sec- 
ond bath, in which they should remain 
another ten minutes. While the prints 
remain in these acid baths care should 
be taken to move them so that the so- 
lution has free access to their surfaces. 

The first- bath may be used for two 
batches of prints; it should then be 
thrown into the residues. 

The second acid-bath must always be 
made with fresh solution. This solution, 
after having done duty as the second 
bath, may be used again as the first 
bath for a succeeding batch of prints. 

A third acid bath can be used to make 
sure of cleaning the prints, but it need 
be of only half the strength of the other 
two. 

On no account should the prints be 
placed in plain water on leaving the de- 
veloper. 

After the prints have passed through 
the changes of acid water, they should 
be rapidly rinsed, and then well washed 
in two or three changes of water during 
about half an hour. They are then 
finished. 

The object of this washing in acid and 
water is to remove the iron salt with 
which the paper is sensitized. 

Precautions against damp.—To se- 
cure the most brilliant results the sensi- 
tized paper must, defore, during, and 
after its exposure to light, be kept as 
dry as possible. Dry with artificial heat 
before every exposure ; and in case of 
solar work, a long gas jet must be kept 
burning during the exposure. 


It is of the first importance that the 
printing frames and pads be quite dry. 
Between the sensitized paper and the 
pads a thin sheet of vulcanized India- 
rubber may be placed with great advant- 
age. 

The effect of damp is seen in a want 
of vigor, a general muddiness of tone, 
and where the sensitized paper has been 
exposed to its influence for a short time, 
in the impaired purities of the whites. 
Paper in a damp state takes much longer 
to print than dry paper. 


0 


INSTANTANEOUS PRINT. 


We have just received some very fine 
prints from negatives, taken instan- 
taneously, by W. H. Howery, Troy, N. 
Y. These are of express trains running 
at forty miles an hour. They are par- 
ticularly fine, giving full detail of the 
engine, etc., and one especially is quite 
artistic with its surroundings and the 
clouds. of smoke in which the train is 
enveloped. A notice copied from the 
Troy Lvening Standard gives a descrip- 
tion of how it was cone. 

‘* Here the train is almost upon us. 
The ground seems to tremble, for old 
‘No. 211’ is one of the biggest engines 
on the road. Now the engineer leans 
out of the cab, the fireman pokes his 
head out behind him, and the train is 
coming head on within 200 feet of the 
operator. Then the drop shutter goes 
down with a click, and the train is 
rushing away. The picture is taken, 
and so quickly that the reporter marvels 
much,”’ 





THE TRUE ARTIST. 


When will photographers learn to look 
upon their chemicals and cameras in the 
proper light—7.e., as the mere tools by 
which the artistic idea is put into visible 
form? or, in other words, what brushes 
and colors are to the painter, chemicals 
and apparatus are to the photographer.— 
Ellerslie Wallace. 

Expression, character, life-likeness— 
these are the qualities revealed in the 
work of the true artist, whether he be 
painter or photographer. Without these 
three graces of art the productions of the 
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brush are daubs; those of the camera, 
shadows. Like Shakespeare’s Idiots tale, 
they ‘‘ signify nothing.’’ Something 
more than mere color, or mere sunlight, 
must be employed in producing a crue 
picture. It must have infused into it 
what only the genius of true art can 
give—i.e., the light of mind. 

A celebrated Quaker preacher of the 
last century said in one of his sermons 
that in his youth he was so wild and 
dissolute that his father, though he sup- 
plied him with plenty of money, forbade 
him to enter the paternal mansion till 
he should reform. The reckless youth 
went abroad, and, amid the gay capitals 
of Europe, ‘‘ wasted his substance in 
riotous living ;’’ but amid all his pleas- 
ures of sin, his conscience never ceased 
to trouble him. Having ordered his 
portrait painted by a celebrated artist of 
the day, he called for it at the time ap- 
pointed. The picture represented him 
upon his knees, with hands clasped and 
eyes lifted in prayer. 

‘Good heaven !’’ exclaimed the as- 
tounded youth. ‘*‘ What do you mean 
by representing me in such a posture? 
I never assumed such an attitude in my 
life.’’ 

‘* More the pity,’’ replied the painter, 
solemnly. Young man, I have caught 
the prevailing expression of your features, 
and I read in them the mind of one 
whom Heaven designed especially for 
a Godly, not frivolous, life.’’ 

The genius of the artist had detected 
the characteristic expression of his sitter’s 
face, and so forcibly did that picture 
impress the latter’s mind that he, from 
that day, became an altered man, re- 
turned, like the Prodigal, to his father’s 
house, and devoted the remainder of his 
life to the service of his Creator, and 
the good of his fellow men. 

Another instance of artistic instinct is 
narrated in an old English story. A 
nobleman having wedded a fair young 
bride, engaged an eminent artist to paint 
her portrait. When the picture was sent 
home the features were found to resemble 
perfectly those of their fair prototype, 
but she eyes had in them a strange, wild 
and sparkling light, totally different 
from the gentle expression of the lovely 





original. The nobleman expressed to 
the artist his disapproval of this de- 
fect. 

‘* My dear Lord,’’ replied the painter, 
‘*T much regret your unfavorable criti- 
cism. I had flattered myself that this 
very expression in the eyes was the 
crowning excellence of the picture. The 
lady certainly revealed that identical 
expression while sitting for this portrait. 
It is, I confess, a wierd look ; but, never- 
theless, it is that which shows the char- 
acteristic expression.”’ 

A brief month passed away, and then 
the painter’s judgment was fearfully veri- 
fied, for that beautiful, gentle bride be- 
came a raving maniac. The skilled 
eyes of the artist had but discerned, 
before others less trained, the first, faint 
foreboding flashes of the lightning of 
that awful tempest of the soul, whose 
fury wrecks the goodly bark of intellect, 
and scatters all its priceless treasures 
upon the black waves of the ocean of 
madness. 

The sad and sombre tale of ‘‘ye olden 
time’’ may perhaps be relieved by the 
following anecdote, in which the artist 
showed, at least, power of adaptation. 
He was employed to paint the picture 
of a whale, as a sign for an establish- 
ment which dealt in sperm oil. When 
the sign was brought to the purchaser, 
the latter indignantly refused to pay 
for it. 

‘Do you call that daub a whale?’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘* By George! anybody 
would swear it was @ fig. I believe if 
you’d kick it it would squeal.’’ 

‘*That’s so!’’ delightedly shouted 
the painter. ‘‘ Just the idee; I’ve got 
a order to paint a sign for a pork butcher, 
so I’ll just daub four legs onter that ere 
whale, an it ’ill just suit him to a t. 
Nothing like hartistic genus, yer know.” 
And away he went, elated hugely, to 
affix the quadrupedal pedestals to his 
mammalian monstrosity. 

Still another brief anecdote may serve 
to illustrate the heavenly instincts of an 
artistic soul. A painter having finished 


a picture of the Saviour, upon which he 
had spent much time and thought, called 
his little daughter into thestudio, showed 
her his painting, telling her whom it was 
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meant to represent, and asked her finally | 


what she thought of it. 


‘*Oh, Papa,’’ she answered, ‘‘ ¢hat | 
He never | 


isn’t like dear, good Jesus. 
looked so proud and grand as that.’”’ 


The artist-father understood. He took | 
his brush, lowered the lofty brow, soft- | 
ened the brightness of the eyes, chastened | 


the dignified expression of his picture, 


and once more called in the fair little | 


art-critic. 

‘*Oh!’’ she at once delightedly ex- 
claimed. ‘* Zha?’s Jesus, Papa! See 
how kind, and gentle, and loving he 


looks. Yes, you have Jesus now, dear 
Papa.’’ 


She had mentally grasped the Divine 
idea of the subject. 

Yes, this is to be an artist. Make 
Jesus Zike Jesus, and Judas Zke Judas ; 
for even as the perfect images of all 
things that be existed in God’s thought 
before he produced them, even so, from 
the artist’s conception, must be evolved 
his creations. If that thought be divine, 
the result will be perfect, not only a pic- 
ture, but a reality also. 

It is not a marvel that the devout me- 
dizval Catholic looked upon such pic- 
tures as Raphael’s ‘‘Virgin and Child’”’ 
as sacred and holy adornments of their 


consecrated temples ; for there lingers | 
around such creations a sort of spiritual | 
It 


halo, that awes the untutored soul. 
is the light of genius—the inexpressible 
presence and power of the artist’s death- 
less thoughts. 


Art is the poetry of form, the rythm | 


of light and shade, the music of vision. 
To catch the image of the landscape at 
the moment when it wears its sweetest 
and most ethereal smile; to adapt the 
pose of the living form at the instant 
when gesture or posture tallies with the 
emotion which animates; to bathe in 
light, or throw into shadow, as the fit- 
ness of things requires, in form, or face, 
or scene ; to arrange in fold of fitting 
grace the veiling drapery—in short, to 
copy nature, in delineating her match- 
less symmetry and loveliness of outline, 
form, and seeming—a soul that can first 
perceive, and then can execute these 
things, constitutes the true artist, whether 


| havin’ on av them tuk.’ 


to wield the brush or level the camera 
be the mere mechanical aids to the 
esthetic powers of his genius. 


PAT GETS HIS 


‘*T wint intil the shop,’’ said Pat, 
‘¢an’ there sets a haythin lookin chappy, 
wid long black hair on the-hed ov him, 
an’ big side whiskers, like a Tom cat’s. 

‘** Be yez the feller wot takes the pic- 
_tur’s,’ says I. ‘Ise a follygrafich artis’,’ 
says he. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I’m afther 
‘Set ye down 


<> 


PHOTOGRAPH ‘ TUK.’ 


? 


in this cheer,’ says he ; an’ down I set ; 


; | an, be jabbers, he begun till twist the 
That litthe mind was a true artist. | 


neck av me roun’, an’ shove up me chin, 
like a barber. Vat the auld Nick is yez 


_at,’ says I. ‘I’m fostn av yez,’ says he. 
| ‘Its zmposin on me I’m thinkin’,’ says 
i Be 


‘ Not at all, at all,’ says he, and thin 
he flew roun’, and fixt up his appteratus, 


_he called it, an’ put a big black blanket 


| plisent, look as plisint as yez can.’ 


over his hed, an’ squinted at me for 
about five minit. ‘ Come now,’ says he, 
‘look plisent; an’ if ye can’t look 
So 


| I puts on ashmile as swate as ef he’d 


offered me a dhrink av pothen. ‘ That’s 
it,’ says he, ‘ yes look gest bootiful, yes 
| does; anybody would take yez for a 
statly av the Wenis die Medtcine (vat- 
iver that is). Yez charmin yez is,’ 
says he. 

‘‘Well, at last he told me to kom 
| back on the morrow; an’ I did; an’, 
shure, he had me pictur as natral an’ 
| lovely as a suckin pig, and I giv it till 


| Norah me swate heart that very night, 
I did. An vat diz yez think she said ?’ 
‘ Pat,’ says she, ‘it’s yerself, ontirely, 
only fur two things.’ ‘ Vots thim ?’ 
says I. ‘Vhy,’ says Norah, ‘It aint got 
a pipe in its mouth, an’ it don’t smell 
ov whiskey—ony fur that, its a parfic 
chef dabher. Its the Frinch Norah 
knows, does she. An’ that’s all about 
me folygraft.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—————— 


How can we photographers consist- 
ently be called honest men, when we 
must admit that we never hesitate to 
take other men’s pictures, and do much 
of our work in darkness ? 
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AT THE PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Photographer—Chin a little higher, 
please. There, that is better. Look at 
that nail.’’ 

Customer—‘* Which one ?’’ 

Photographer—‘ That big nail near 
those two little ones. Your head is 
turned again. Press it back against the 
support. There, that is better. I am 
all ready now. Keep perfectly quiet 
and assume a cheerful expression.”’ 

Customer—‘ Beg pardon, but I forgot 
to ask what you are going to charge me 
for these photographs.’”’ 

Photographer—‘‘ Seventeen dollars. 
Now look pleasant.— Weekly Call. 


_- 


SENSITIVE NOSTRILS. 


Customer (in restaurant)—‘‘ Here, 
vaiter.”’ 

Waiter—‘“‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Customer—Dot shentlemans by der 
table next vas schmoking. I cannot 
sthand dot schmell vile I vas eating some 
foods alretty. You tell dot shentlemans 
to put oud his cigar oud ; und, vaiter?’’ 

Waiter—* Yes, sir.’’ 

Customer—Pring me a quarter’s vort 
of limburger cheese.”’ 

Moral—Before you complain of others 
be sure you don’t like ‘‘ limburger.”’ 


So ca 
Here’s Spring again. 
Goop Bye, old Winter. 


THE man that tells me an indelicate 
story does me an injury.—/. Z. Fields. 


AND now comes the vernal poet, with 
his— 
‘* Welcome, welcome sunny Spring, 
Jingle, jingle, jingle, jing,’’ 
and so on. 


VaLuE the friendship of him who 
stands by you in the storm; swarms of 
insects will surround you in the sun- 
shine.—/dem. 


Wuat’s the use of making such a fuss 
about sending the ‘‘old bell’’ to New 
Orleans? We've got the photographs 
of more than a dozen old belles who yet 
remain in Philadelphia, one or two of 
"em ‘* cracked ”’ too. 





_A PHOTOGRAPHER having taken the 
picture of a jackass, hung it in his win- 
dow, with the following inscription :— 
‘“‘ This size only 50 cents; dudes, take 
notice.”’ 


A PHOTOGRAPHER, who, like Socrates, 
is afflicted with a scolding wife, says, 
that if he could get a “‘ lightning shut- 
ter’’ that could move as fast as her 
mouth, he could photograph a flash of 
lightning fourteen times, in the ten mil- 
lionth part of asecond. His life must 
be, as ‘‘Lord Dundreary’’ would say, a 
pawpetual enjawment. 





FOR SALE. 


A nice Portable House, ro feet by 20 feet, 
A torder. Top and side lights glazed with 
ground glass; completely fitted up with 
Camera, Lens, Backgrounds, Balustrade, 
Stairway and other accessories, and every- 
thing to make a complete Portable Gallery. 


Apply W. H. H. 


Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 635 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 








McCOLLIN’S 


NEGATIVE STICKERS. 


—-—* 


These are made from a prepared gum- 
med paper, cut to a convenient size for 
numbering negatives, and attaching to 
printing frames, for the purpose of keep- 
ing tally of the prints made. They are 
nicely put up in boxes of five hundred 
each, and are ready for immediate use. 
No photographer should be without 
them. 


Price, 15 cts. per box. Postage, 3 cts. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Dealer in 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 


635 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPAIA. 


Patent, April 23, 1878. 
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March Bargain List. 


Accessories: 


1—Seavey Balustrade in good condition, 
Price, new, $25.00, will be sold £ 

1—Seavey T ree, 8 feet high, almost new, 
Price, new, $18,00 él 

I—8x10 Seavey Interior Ground, in ‘fair 
condition. This is a $24.00 ground, 
and is very cheap at. . 

1—6x8 Seavey Ground, [Marine View] 
very little used, Price new, _— 00, 
will sell for ... . 

1—Seavey Rustic Bridge, four sides, oneof 
which represents a waterfall beneath 
the bridge ; movable hand-rail; sides 
fold together when not in nse; is in 
first-class condition, Cost $20.00, 
| a 

1—Seavey Cabinet and Fire-place Acces- 
sory, admits of several changes, but 
very little used. Cost $50. 09, will 


OS Serer aa 
1—Boat with foreground. Price $9. $0, 
Lo ea ee 
1—Rustic Stile, 3 steps, ....... 
Lenses. 


I—1-2 size C. C, Harrison Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion, no central stop . 

1—No. 4 Voigtlander Euryscope Lens, 
almost new. . . 

I—1I-2 size Chapman Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion . 

1—4-4 Jamin Lens, with Rack ‘and 
Pinion, no central stop, in good con- 
dition . 

I—1 A. Dallmyer_ Portrait Lens Cabinet 
with Rack and Pinion Movement, cost 
ne co A ee ee 

I—13x16 Harrison ‘Globe Lens W. 

1 Set 4 1-9 Size Gem Tubes in Wood 
SS a ae ee 

1—4x5 Im. Dallmyer Lens, New .. . 

I—1I-2 Size Quick-Acting Baby Lens. . 

I—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens 

I—1-2 Size Roettger Portrait Lens 

1—Matched Pair Imitation Dalmeyer 
Stereoscopic Lens, per pair . 

1—Matched Pair Wilsonion Stereoscopic 
Lens, per pair . . 

I—% Size Chapman, with ‘Rack and 
eee 

1—% Size Herman “Roeitger Portrait 
Lens, with Rack and Pinion 

1—4 B, 5x7 Voigtlander Rapid Portrait 
Lens, with Rack, Pinion and Central 
Stops; very little used; good as new. 
Price, new, $78 00, will be sold for 

1 Matched Pair No. 0 Voigtlander Im- 
proved Euryscope, very little used. 


or$1o 


10 


10 


12 


5° 


Price new, $54 00; will be sold for 40 


oo 


50 


8 


88 


8 8 8 8 88868 





Matched Pair Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair. . 

1 ~Matched pair German Stereoscopic 
Lenses, in good order.... . .. » 


45 00 


15 00 








Platimun Materials, 


AVING increased my facilities for 

@| the manufacture of Platinum Salts, 

etc., I am prepared to supply all mate- 
rials at reduced rates. 


Materials for the above are not pat- 
ented. 


Send for sample lot. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


Manufacturer, Importer & Dealer in all 


a 


ee Ae STRESS: 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S 


SENSITIVE PAPER, 


(Blue Process). 








A cheap, accurate and an exceedingly easy 
method of copying Draughtsmen’s drawings, 
by means of light. 


Send for Circular. 





PLATINUM MATERIALS. 


THOS. H. McOOLLIN, 635 Arch Street. 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


Platinum Materials 


I 
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‘SNI1 HILNS FHL 40 SSIIINS LVIHD 
~. VIEW CAMERAS *»- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 
Ideal. 
New Model. 
New Model Improved. _ 
Commodore. _ 

















—_-.—_—-+ee— —____ 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


11 and 13 Aqueduct St. gh thins ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














-CARBUTT’S| 
KEYSTONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 





Specials for Portraiture. 
A. for Transparencies. 

B. for Landscapes and General 
Photography. © 





Ohloride, for Positives a Transparencies. 


\ \ eh TINE ATES 2| Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


if 


 PHOTOGRAPH/G/S / 
\ SPect ALTE?) £ 
OPALS 7 


=) For Sale by all Dealers. 
J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oarbutt’s Pyro and Potash h Developer Concentrated. 





Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 








Saeed Lao Lea oe | 


CRAM HR’S 


— ST. LOUIS—— 


EXTRA RAPID DRY PLATES, 


Warranted Perfect and Extremely Sensitive. 





For Sale by all Dealers, and used by all Leading 


by PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Ii 





—$= MORGANS’«—=3— 
x Large Size Albumen Paper x 


LILAC, PINK, PEARL AND WHITE. ; 
ot os ae —— a. ae 


18x22 . ; , , $1.00 per doz. 
21 x 27 . ° : ‘ 5.25 . 
23 x 35 , ‘ ‘ 7.25 - 
27 x 42 , : . ‘ 9.00 5 
35x46. ; : : 14.50 - 
Our Papers are sold by every Photographie Stock House in the United 
States. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


e;—_SOLE TRADE AGENT, PHILADELPHIA.—»-9 


‘The Lightning Shutter! 


47 fy 0 cll 









TAN 





EN 


( ' aa } “GEES 
| "| j 


: INRA A 

Sar TSE BoEesr. 

OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! | WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX! 
par LARGE SALES ENABLE US TO REDUCE THE PRICE.-@a 


Le 


No. 1—4 inch opening, . ‘ é ‘ $ 6.00 
* No. 2—4} inch opening, ; , : , 7.00 
No. 3—5 inch opening, . ’ : ‘ 8.00 


No. 4—5} inch opening, ‘ . 
Manufactured by 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN 


No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


10.00 
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INGLIS PHOTOGRAPH 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


Copies from this Negative are now ready, Price $1.00. Size of 
Negative, 18 x 22. 


Printed in Ink by the Photo-mechanical Process, making it a per- 
manent Souvenir of the Convention of 1884. 


Our design in offering this group of Photographers for sale, is to 
show the more than ordinary qualities of our Plate, and not for the $1.00 
we charge, to cover expenses. 


The Negative was made at 3.30 p. m. in a dull light with a No. 8 
Euryscope (kindly provided for the occasion, by B. French & Co., Bos- 
ton), with the 2d smallest stop, in exactly 4 second. Timed by A. L. 
Henderson, London, England, with a chromograph. 


Along with Great Rapidity, there is Strength, Softness, and Bril- 
liancy, which qualities must be admitted, go to make the INGLIS 
PLATE the nearest YET to perfection. 


JAMES INGLIS, 
106 and 108 COURT STREET, 
Rochester, New York. 


DUOVILL MANUFACTURING G0., Apeats 


And for Sale by all Dealers who are Wide Awake. 








The Plates are for Sale by Thos. H. McCollin 635 Arch 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE UNIVERSAL 


POSITION CHAIR, 


A OOMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 


——AND-"— 


Elegant Accessory. 





s—O—: 
Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photographers. 


s—O—: 


ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure. 











All parts adjustable and interchange- 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 
carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
justed to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 

The attachments now ready are: 
Large and small curved arms. No. 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


For Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers— oo 


Thos. EX. Moco 








Llin, 
TRADE AGENT. 
The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 

















INGLIS PHOTOGRAPH 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


Copies from this Negative are now ready, Price $1.00. Size of 
Negative, 18 x 22. 


Printed in Ink by the Photo-mechanical Process, making it a per- 
manent Souvenir of the Convention of 1884. 


Our design in offering this group of Photographers for sale, is to 
show the more than ordinary qualities of our Plate, and not for the $1.00 
we charge, to cover expenses. 


The Negative was made at 3.30 p. m. in a dull light with a No. 8 
Euryscope (kindly provided for the occasion, by B. French & Co., Bos- 
ton), with the 2d smallest stop, in exactly } second. Timed by A. L. 
Henderson, London, England, with a chromograph. 


Along with Great Rapidity, there is Strength, Softness, and Bril- 
liancy, which qualities must be admitted, go to make the INGLIS 
PLATE the nearest YET to perfection. 


JAMES INGLIS, 
106 and 108 COURT STREET, 
Rochester, New York. 


DUOVILL MANUPAGTORING C0,, Apeats, 


And for Sale by all Dealers who are Wide Awake. 





a 





The Plates are for Sale by Thos. H. McCollin 635 Arch 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


POSITION CHAIR, 


A OOMPLETE POSING APPARATUS 


9 
& 


i. tm 
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AND 


Elegant Accessary. 


s—-O—: 





Invented and Designed by a Photographer, 
For the use of Photographers. 


s-O=: 


ADAPTED FOR SECURING 


EVERY GONCEIVABLE POSE 


From the Bust Vignette to Full Length Figure. 











All parts adjustable and interchange- 
able. Seat raises and lowers six inches, 
and turns freely on a central pivot, 
carrying foot rest with it. Back-rest 
remains stationery, and is easily ad- 
justed to any position. Head-rest ad- 
justs independently of the Back-rest. 
Finest Head-rest in the market. Per- 
fect system of holding rods. Rods 
nickel-plated. 

The attachments now ready are: 
Large and small curved arms. No. 
1 Back (shown in cut), Arm Chair 
and Baby Chair. 


cular and Price- List 
apply to your Stock 
Dealer or address the 
patentees and manu- 
facturers— 


Thos. EZ MecCollin, — 


TRADE AGENT. 
The Finest Standing Rest in the Market Nearly Ready. 
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The attention of Photographers is called to the large and very 
complete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


reefiningege all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 
——AT THEIR 
NEW LABORATORY, 
Io. 622 RACE sTREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 











ety 


N. b.—A pamphlet containing, directions about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


=~ hiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 





We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 








NOVEL 


CAMERAS 











Showing Camera in position for vertical pictures. Showing Gene bios reversed. 
LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
MOST COMPACT, 
CHEAPEST. 


Send for Circular and buy no other before seeing one. 

Single and Double Swing-back. 

Can be REVERSED INSTANTLY. 

Sold at LOWER PRICES than any other View Camera in Market. 

These are of more simple construction than any other style, and being 
more compact, are much more easily handled in the field. 

We have lately issued a new size, 44x63, which meets with large sale, 
especially among amateurs. 

They can be had of any Stock Dealer in the United States or Canada. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C0., 


Sole Proprietors, 


No. 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST & CHEAPEST! 


THE GREATEST 


Most Enterprising Photographic Journal 


Int TES WORLD, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 


AND 



































American Photographer. 











$2 per annum; $1 for six months ; Single Copies, 25 cents 


A. Sample Copy Free. 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1885. 
The Photographic Times and American Photographer 


is now conceded to be the most valuable photographic journal in this 
country. Its circulation both at home and abroad among the professional 
and the amateur, is sure to be larger this year than any other photographic 
journal in the world. Mr. J. Traill Taylor will continue in the editorship, 
which is a guarantee of the high ert: a that will be maintained. The 
leading minds in the literature of photographic art are classed among its 
contributors. It contains the latest news, hints for practice, | its 
articles are full of original, interesting and valuable matter. Advertise- 
ments of parties desiring situations are inserted free. Rates for display 
advertisements or special notices sent on application. 





SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Publishers 


Nos. 419 and 421 BROOME STREET, 


@. IRVING ADAMS, Agent, New ToRE 
3—84 


LARGE SIAKS 


¥ 
— a \, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATT-SURPACED 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


every day want—a necessity: Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 
> b 


Size. -. 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $ .85 
20 x 24, = " 5.00 
22 x 24, “ a“ 5.25 
22 x 27, ’ , 5.25 
25 x 30, * “ 7.25 
26 x 40, “ ‘ 9.00 
35 x 46, “ ‘ 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the Uuited States. 

Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Phos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 685 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











